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PREFACE 



Oiir Droiect'was set up in 1972, The brief was a- wide. 
oSev^S Se a gener^al study of "ndergraduate^teaching 
irunrve.rsities%hd polytechnics in the^^^^ 
Teachfnq was to be interpreted in its broad rather than 
narroi fense to .include ^urricuW assess^^^^^^^^ 
advisina as well as. teaching methods. The study was 
completed ?n September 1976. and this report represents 
the final statement of the Group. 

Much of our early work has been described in an interim 
report, The Drift of Change , published 1975 Jhe 
first two years were largely taken up with orte-week 
I sfts ?S Cversities -by numbers of the team and with 
the organisation of small ttonferences on ^^number of ^ 
emerging -themes, in which we brought together -. usually 
fS? the first t me - teachers in higher education with 
s?milar inJerests, -The style of work af this stage was 
laraelv descriptive, and the main outcome was the 
GroSpl-s News?etters: published once or. twice a yea K 
These contained short items (some 400 in all) about a 
Wide range of teaching developments which had come to 
light in interviews with staff and students. - ^ 

While the visits to universities and polytechnics 
contfnued Throughout the project (eventually coverin? 
all the universities and two- thirds of the polytechnics 
the emphasis iVthe latter two years has been more 
anilvtic: th^reparation of reports and case-studies 
on a numbferVmajor themes which had emerged from the 
earlier, descriptive work. Each report represented 
approximately oSe- tern's work by the Group, and was 
'based, like the Newsletters, ^largely on interview data. 
Six such" reports have been published: Supportinj^ 
Teachi ng for a Change . Interdisci pi inarity, 
Container devolution, (an examination or unit and 



Case-Studie s 
Curriculum. 



in 



NewsletteTs , "wi 
NuffieKl hounda 
the end of this 



modular schemes). Breadth and Depth ; Learning from 
Learners (a. stu iy of student experience) and Up to 
Expectations (wivich looks at the problemsVof entry into 
student 11 fey. 

A number of i caso-studies and selected papers on various 
.curricular topics have also been published: Studies in 
Laboratory .Innovation , Towards Independence in Learning , 
Small Group Teai^HTng T A Question of Degree , Course Teams 
" Intercffscl^llnarlty and Ne"got1at1ng the 



these pub'll cations, along with the 
1 continue to be available from the 
tion./" An annotated list is set. out at 
report. 



This short final report makes no, attempt to 'summarise 
.the earlier publications/^ Instead, we have tried to 
apply the knowledge and experience we have accumulated 
over the past four years to one' basic iheme. Our tone 
is more prescriptive than the one adpoted in our other 
writings. Previously we have seen our ta^sk as one of 
describing, analysing 'and clarifying al teniativesi 
rather than making recomnendations: in^thi? final docu^ 
ment, we go fukher than before. 

It remains fori us to thanK all those who made this stucly 
possible: The Trustees of\the Nuffield Foundation, our 
Consultative Committee, those individuals who helped uk 
to arrange visits in each university and polytechnic, 
our long-suffering secretaries; but above all, the man 
students and members of staff who took the time \and J 
trouble to talk to us. We hope they will feel that t^e 
exercise' has been worthwhile. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The'decade following the publication of the Robbins 
Report In 1963 may well be looked back. on as one of the - 
most eventful in the history of British higher education. 
Not only was there expansion along the lines a4vocated by 
the Report, but a good deal of innovation ^s.well. If 
some of these innovations - such as the new universities- 
turned out to be less novel than was originally hoped, 
the unexpected capacity of traditiorilal institutions for 
pragmatic but substantial change more than redressed the 
balance. The same period brought the designation, ofy the 
Polytechnics; 'the setting up of the Council-for Ttetibnal 
Acadeffiic Awards; and the bii^th of ^he.Qpen Universit^^. 

Now, as everyone is aWare, the climate has changed^ 
Capital expenditure hds been cut back;. and many universi- 
ties and polytechnics are ei.ther pooling vacant posts or 
freezing all new appointments. Therje is pressure on the 
Staff-student ratio; less money for 
serious graduate employment problem, 
.reversal* of" fortunes have cpme^abou' 



research; and a , 
. Seldom can such^ 
so suddenly. 



Our own project came right on the cusp of tliis change,. 
We began our general study of undergraduate teaching in 
the Indian suimier of expansion. Whin we finished, _four 
years later, having visited 65- university institutions 
and 20 polytechnics, the current frost had set in. We 
are thus perhaps, in a unique position to comment on 
teaching in the universities and polytechnics, both by 
virtue of the scope of our project, and its timing. By 
teaching, we mean not only teach-ing methods, but the 
structure and content of courses, examinations, and^ 
advising as well: indeed, anything which ha? a direct 
bearing on the student's academic experience. 

Our 'theme is how best to avoid waite: waste of re^urces 
of .people; and of ideas. We are hot cShcerned her§ with 
such, general measures as might be| taken to economise in 



' higher education: the closure of small departments or, 
institutions; the modification of academic tenure; the 
substitution of student lo^ns for grants; the reform of 
the, system for financing unTversities and polytechnics.^ 
Measures such as these may v/ell be hotly debated in the ^ 
coming decade: but we have^ no^speij^dal contribution to 
make to that debate. Our project was not concerned wvth 
iYisti tutional or systemic change. Our focus was teaching 
and learning: and the waste we shall deal with is day-to- 
da^y waste, routine waste, waste in the small cliange of 
higher education.. , * ' 

The three sectionTV this short report are concerned 
with three 'aspects of teaching and learning - resources, 
people, and ideas - and with ways in which the best can 
be made of all three. It ns tempting, in the present 
economic climate, to think of waste only in the more 
obvious, material terms: but there is little point in 
saving time and money if at the same time one is. 
squandering talent or throwing away good ideas, _In 
almost every case, the kinds of changes we shall 
recommend have already been put into effect somewhejre; 
they have thus passed a certain test of practicability. 
This is important, since one thing that higher education 
can do without at pre^sent isr recipes for elaborate and 

- untried innovations. However, such is the variety of 
.courses: and teaching in.-universi ties and polytechnics, 
Hhat almost anything one carps ,to suggest is being 

^ testwkQut somewhere - albeit on a modest, Iqcalis^d . 

» 

Some *of the best suggestions for avoiding waste are 
. injieed local ones, born of local situations and local * 
possibilities. The man or woman on the job knows^ore 
ab,out'it than anyone else*, and hence often understands ^ 
-best where useful changes can be ipade.. This report gs 
concerned, among other things, to focus attention on 
such local ingenuity, and to era|ihasise its importance* 
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One of the effects of -the current cutbacks must be to . 
make departtients and lecturers look again at how they 
"teach, as distinct fr^om What they teach. ,A department • 
faced with\ less favourable staff,- student ratio might , ^ 
simply conclude that .everyone should henceforth put in 
longer- hours; however, we, should .like to suggest a number 
of ways in which! the pattern of teaching might be eyed ; ^ 
more critically. I There is a^difference between working 
hard and wording well'- the fact" that a lecturer is run 
off hi^ feet, bt- that a student is spending eight hours, 
a day irt classropms aiTd laboratories, is no guarantee 
that flfither is, doing- his work in the most effective 
possible way. 

•/ The prevailing pattern of teaching in any department 
embodies a number of -assumptions and habits. Some of 
these merely re-enact, the experience- of the lecturers 
when they themselves we re ^students; some became-~the , 
- a^ccepted norm in days when conditions were diffwr0nt, 
and there 'were small classes, leisurely courses ,\and 
^more docile students. Few of these assumptions and 
Nhabits are ever consciously called in ques'tion, unless 
Vlcrfcumstances demand it, as |hey now do. r We shall examine 
. five aspects of twching which departments might usefully 
re-consid6r. These are: priorities in method and content; 
' ^ the quality of /teaching; the quality of learning; student 
/autonomy; and the use- of staff time. 

^ a. . PridyKi^ Methods and Content Sk 

'V We 1)egin'by"citinq'the example of a history departmenTtn 
a civic universfty. This department, Mike many counter- 
J partiS elsewhere,* had been employing the familiar mixture 
' of lec1;ures, small group V/ork and private study when i.t 
• .was facfedwith a relatively sudden .deterioration in ij;s 
,staif;frs'tMdeht ratio, and the consequent impossijji lity of 
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' V •. . ■ . 

carrying qrtsas tiefore.^ The dep'artrtent was forced to 
choose: which of ^l ts teaching methods 'were essential to 
the^course and to .the studly, of history, and which were 
dispensable?' After looking csarefully at^thB various 
^ ^a^ernativ€ts, the'departTOnt^.|^ to abandon lectures 
'attbgether and tq concentrate. the whole of 'its staff * ■ ^ 
- effort on teaching in^all gr6ups. Although there was 
no increase in the depaN^nt's money ^ofTmanpower, there ^ 
7, was no catastrophe. The e^noniy TOasure, although a -t' 
/ difficull/One, had been thougFfT^hrOugh rationally; and' ,\ 
it worked, ' • . ' N;^ . 

. The Mint here is not to emphasise the value.^f ..smgiji 
group t^hing: .a differfef^ situation migbt^cal^i^^ 
V different decision. But^/in the present ecDiibra^:3^1iffi^ 
it seem?^ inevitable that many departmenJrS wilT.^ve to go 
^ through the same agonising process of deciding wjftat can 
be discarded, what must .be retained ,..4ind what>^l|6eds"to , 
5e introduced de novo to mfeet new needsT, of 
art and design find their very indiVi.du«*inode of teach- 
^?r\ ^^9 under increasing 'pressure; science^ and engineering 
departme*tts-^are severely constrained by lack of equip- 
ment and facilijties; other departments have problems 
financing field-triiDS; and in the. humanities, the 
individual or. paired tutorial becomes increasingly 
difficult to justify. 

The question of priorities also concerns academic content. 
How highly does a department value its array of final- 
year options: ^options which, although satisfying to teach, 
may each .attract only a handful of students? Should not 
the range *be pruned, and more resources put into main- 
stream first ;and second-year teaching? Projects too, 
are an important feature of undergraduate work in many 
departments, and are often thought to develop essential 
creative-or-research skills; yet the supervision -of 
projects consumes a good deal of time, and it may be 
important to ask whether the Skills they develop are 
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essential to all students, or if they^are mainly of , . 
benefit to intending Jpstgraduates As J-g^mt t isv ^ 
it couUbe argued that -the expendnce of project work 
win remain with students lon/a^ter they have forgotten 
most of the content tha^ was 'covered' in conventional 
TScUes and .classe??^f a. department decides to keep . - 
P^ojfect work, it may need to reduce^other demands on 
sSff Examinations and assessment mijght also have to 
beTeionsidered in" terms of priorities.. Long, essays and 
proSectS take a considerable amount of , time and.ef fort 

to mark: are they worth m t? Or^^^hl^^uLr ferm 
writing-off of virtually the wh^|of the summer term, 
because of set examinationsSam^iTTi able? Does, tne _ 
•bSsinels of gradiTig studen»^^^^^^ 4^ke.up as much 

as a sfxth. if .not'more. m^Hm. teaching time - 
need to be streamlined anJT gi verf le^s^mphasis? ^ 

The prospect 'of irrmineht , execution, it has been said, 
concentrates the mind wonderful 1/. The future facing 
Svlrsity and polytechnic ^epartnients is a good^dea^ 
less Dracooian.^ut; the moral may be the sa^-' T^ere 
is no longer^the time-, nor are t^ere the resources to 
I do everything; if, there, ever were, and the skills ai^ 
' r^adi developed in assessing, the relative iiierits of 
TtXtl marha^e to be re-applied to the less familiar 
ta kbf weighing pfos and cons and ordering priorities^ 
in teaching methods, contentand examinations. 

b. The Quality^of Teaching . • 

A department may work out its edy"ti°"/l P^i^;;]*^^^^ 
and in the light of these, decide on a particular 
lltie^ of teaching; but that still leases untouc ed the 
problem of the quality of teaching - how well it is 
actually carried^ out in firactice. . 

Teaching time is. or.haa become, a ^f fce and valuabl^^ . 
commodity: so it is important, that, staff and st^ents 
STtffe best use of it. The^Open University's two- 



.week suwner schools stand as one example of what can be 
a'chiev^Sd in a v^y short period. Most university and 
polytechnic courses manifest; understandaMy ehoygh, • 
nath6r less sense of urgenpy. To-^ome extent, this is 
a problem of motivation: it depends .how much staff' and 
students wint to put Into, the com^e. .As. every ^lecturer 
and student knows .from experiencfl|athe difference /between 
a course which takes off and one 'that merely jimps alopg 
is enormous. There are alsp cases where the will and 
enthusiasm^are there on both" side's, but do not get - 
translated into' action. / Both teaictief"S and students will 
be aware that tilings are not going well; but both sides ' 
may feel at a loss as to how to iremedy'the situation. 

The causes of the problem may indeed be very cbiiiplex: 
su^)tle differences in expectations about the course; a. 
cfash-of personal styles; an assumption on -the part of i 
the lecturer that students^ have previously covered ground 
which they have not. .And it is also difficult to admit 
that, things are going wrong, becaiise both staff an^ 
students will' tend to believe that teaching is a 
relatively straightforward business, and that if all is 
not welT, it must obviously l?e somebody ''s fa<jlt. 

r ■ • ^ . " 

In'factfr teaching is a very subtle process: it is some- 
thing of a miracle that it often works as well as it 
does.. Those, who organise -the training of teachers in . 
higher education can sometimes be downright cbunter- 
productrve, jpromoting a simplistic view of teaching 
v/hich reduces it to a matter of 'skills' and .'tips'. 
There are," of course, identifiable skills involved in 
lecturingy^all group teaching, project supgrvision- 
and asses smeftt, and 1^ need to acquire these, prefer- 
aby early on in themcjare^s (tfiough not crammed into 
the first few weeks). '^,But the essential requirement is 
a 'change of attitude: from regarding teaching as a 
process thait is either so simple that TtHt not worth 
talRing about, or so mysterbous that it isVimpossible 
to talk about,' to a more considered^'view. ^ 



The ?ruth. surely, lies in between: teaching is complex, 
bvit it can be 'talked ab.out. Ofteh, the best language 
for doing so is not^ tbiv'educational officialese of 
'objectiv?s-', 'reinforcement' and so on. .but the vernac- 

• ular th^t .academics;«.se .privately, when they fitfu 1y 
raise tSese matters .with^each other. Th s Vernacular 

?4b0ufids jn -analpgfes. and metaphors: /'really ge^^^^ to 
/■grips with ''the subjfect.-. . laying a good foundatKji . . . 

• tyinq' up loose ends. . .iifi rst-c1 ass mind'. It is i1 



Mum- 



may 



Inatina, we have found, to analyse the language thaf 
ilecturers naturally use in describing teaching. It 
. also be revealing to consider .the. intluence of past! 
experience on current beliefs and practice: all teathers 
were students once, and this may have played a large part 
in forming their attitudes. Their expectations about 
students - the di stributitjn of degree classes, or assumed 
future careers - may^i^lso affect their teaching. 

These are. to some extent, personal qifestions; private 
until one realises that colleagues have similar or compar- 
able things to talk about. This suggests that the ^- v. 
training of staff should be, in genera . a small-scale , 
apd intimate activity; perhaps with pairs of teachers 
aWeing to help each other, sitting in on each other $ , 
classes from time to time, and small groups of up to . . 
five or. six meeting periodically to discuss problems aT 
they arise. This may sound too analytio^for some tastes: . 
but in practice, the recognition and articulation of j 
common problems and insights should lead to a greater 
sense of ' the noma-lity of it all . 

To reiterate: we suggest that, apart from some formal . 
Induction and^ the acquisition of i tnnedi a tely necessary 
skills, lecturers should help each other by disciiS:«ing 
and analysing each other's teaching. Through time, some 
Individuals are likely to emerge as particularly^: good 
analysts, "and might-take on a more formal traintrtg role . 
within their department or faculty. Such training groups 
could-make use of some of the. materials that are avail- 
able as a stimulus for discussion, such as video-tapes of 
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small group teaching or^ase-studies of courses; land they, 
could collectively examine videdtapes of their own 
lectures and seminars.. ' 1 

Returning to the problem witn^i^ch we starljed: if a - * <^ 
course is not succeeding, despi t^^^^eral good-will, 
what should the lecturer do? Our an^er would be tha't 
he should bring the pcoblem into the open, and discuss 
It with the ^cl ass. What do Ihey feel is going wrong? 
Why has the Invtial enthusiasm fallen off? It is not 
always easy to make such questions explicit, and unless 
a teacher has the experience of doing so regularly with 
his colleagues, he will hardly ha.ve the confidence to do 
so with a class of students. Yet_if he takes the ^ 
students into his confidence, and admits that there is 
room for improvement, he. will almost in,Yari'ab.ly ifind *that 
they react sympathetl calmly and qonstructi vely Higher ' 
education, morfe than other le/els of educaiibn^ depends 
on/both teacher and student; and If .woOld be 
If this shared responsibility were i^vertly!;-^^ by 
making discussion about the curriculiim aifr -accepted 
feature of every cour^e.2 (indeed, we sUggest. later ->in ^ 
the Section on 'Periodic Review' -,l^ow .it might be; built 
Into the formal scheme of things). " \ 



1. Two U.G.C. -funded projects have produced useful 
collections of videotapes for study purposes: the^ 
Small Group Teaching Project at the University pf"^ 
East i!\ng1ia and the Project for Improving Teaching 
in Small (Groups at University College, London. 

2. ^ A far-reaching example of this process Is dp<:uinented 
/' /in one of the Group's publications. Negotiating the . 

Curriculum (see list appended) 



c. The Quality of Learning ' 

• It sometimes comes as a sho^k to academics to realise 
-that learning is "not the exact inverse of teaching. How- 
ever Sti?e. a lecturer may be to the needs of his or 

hir students, it is hard to picture' -the world from pre c- • 
ifelv t*ir^tandpoint - and-.in partfculiV to realise 
^al'tSere aV; of?en several competing.den«nds on their 
attention. To see a degree programme in.its entirety is 
le^ easy for the teachfers than for the students Who 
enrolled ^n it. Howbver wel\-planned each ^component 
of ft Dart cular progranme might be. ,there ^ema^ns the 
SJoSleTof Sin? sure that the parts add up to a c^Kerent 
whole. 4 Y 

• Seeinq things through the eyes of the student can of 
first qo a long way beyond making sSre that the overall 
'rr cu?um is c'oher4nt and comprehensive. -may^^^^ , 
trvinq to enter into the learner's psychological- fr^me of 
r2^e?ence. and becoming more sensitive to individual and 
Mllectit; problems- of ^ntal and emotional ajj^^stment. 
?M« iJ far from easy. For example, we have the impre^sr 
1^1 tlat few teachers make enough allowance for, the diffi- 
ruit^es new^y-arXed Vtudents have in getting to grips 
'Xll un'fi'mi^Ur'leaming context, new f^tho s o sj^dy 

out their level of ability T1tS|;elation to their peers. 

seeing teaching from the point of /^^^^^UiVl!^!,""'' 

Z.Aa eacipr if Staff Occasionally meet their , 
^^^^''Jfr^tn SfccSss ho^ they study, what kinds of teach- 

sSrprisiSg or dismaying d?scoveri?s - for example, th^t. 
SSne teaching ^ends to be linear and regularly paced. 

r 



learning takes a far raorie variable, backwards and for- 
wards course, so .thatNk)r long periods students may be 
lost'without appearing to be so. One, very common form 
of uncertainty students feel ,is an unpreparedness to 
admit that they do not know something, or have failed 
to understand a crucial point - and this is of course 
disastrous to the aqademic enterprise, . - 

. ''^ ■ ' «. • • ' 

A lack of sensitivity or sympathy on the pa>"t of the. 
teacher to stich difficulties may weLl result in stolid - 
and unyielding silence in a seminar group, or a panic 
^throwback tp the worst excesses of 'A' level regurgi^ta- • 
tion of facts in an exam^ To try to understand where 
the student stands is- not necessarily to be sentimental 
and soft-headed: it can equally well be jn. the Int^ests- 
of a hard-line academic approcich. .^^ f^'I^W ' 

d. Student Autonony 

It is corfnonly accepted in hi.gher education that students 
should take an iacreasjng responsibility for their own * 
learning. This idea, simple enough in theory,' is rather 
xomplex in practice, and is certainly not one that can 
be ijuiqkly or easily realised. 

For most students . secondary education establ ishes a 
pattern of direct dependence on the . teacher^: This patt- 
ern is not easily broken, and indeed continues through ' 
higher education in many departments, particMlarly in 
faculties of science and technol'o^. Jhe habit of 'no 
learning without teaching' seems p^irticularTy strong in 
the polytechnics: studentf there ^pf ten regard their work 
as finished when classes finish. ^ For staff too, there 
is something reassuring abfoul^ standing up in front of a, 
class: at least knowledge appears to be in transmission, 
even If it is more difficult to find out whether educat- 
ion' Is actually taking place. Me came across' several - 
departments in which students had lectures from 9 till 
1 ever^y morning, and laboratory work four afternoons a 
week. Staff In such departments grossly over-estimate 



is. 



the ainbunit' stCideh 
Much of what they 
usel^ss'exerciSTe. 



In 



Sbsorb from formal teaiching. 
jght is rapi'dly,' fpt'gotteh: a . 
ineral, such students could c^' 



wilH'-Awep lectures /ftAK taught experiments tnd 
prpblein cTasses, and sb«Ln0>'spend muchVmore time working 
cmvthffc own, sa'that-^e ratif of contact teaching time- 
toJttotal coursewbrk tire couTd be lowered. Several 
(lefartoents who have^ied this have claimed that the 
extrai'ltroe sp«nt inj^ided ftudy or open-ended invest- 
igati^ha9*4JaidkofT in terms* of an overall improve- ^ 
ment in the qua/Uy bf students', work. - • 



One thing thatv«fiabl6s a^tudent to become more autono-. 
■ mbus is better infbrmationVabout his course: what i,t is 
meant to achiev^T-what th^^Togiq bf the sequence is, , 
what relationship exists between the various parts. Some ' 
departments now provide* their students with excel lent'\ ; 
. course guides or ^handbooks, and these hot only allow the 
^ J student-~1» ij^^ save . , 

^ time as well, by answering in advarice many of the* 
routine questions that staff have to cope with. "Such • :j 
handbooks also contain detailed information about exam- 
- 'inatlqns and assessments so that students know where ■ 
- they stand; and 'do^ not Waste their time speculating on 
. ' " the basis, of doubtful rumour." 3 . . •^i^ . 

We cetme across lane department in which .the -differential 
weightings of course inits had. been kept. a secret by 
staff becai/se, they said, to make them public wou-ljd ep- 
courage students to. play .' thp numbers game,'. ^Predictably, 
the students were, it ready^laying the numbers game - but. 
unforturtately: for them, getttng it wrong.) ; Some staff ■ 



3.. 



Depirtments whose schemes along thesa^ lines have 
been described in the Group's News Ifetters include 
■ the Veterinary Anatquy Department at Liverpool. 
Universeitv (Newslette r 1. p.9): the Physiology 
Departmerit at Chelsea College, University of Loridon 
■(Newsletter 1. p. 28) and the Department, of Mathematics 
;.f. Hath University (Newsletter 2. p. 28). 
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are apt to object that telling students about assessment 
is not what higher education is about: and that a pre-- 
occupation wi th marks and gi^ades is a sign of a venal and 
unworthy intellect. Such ^n attitude is quite unrealis- 
tic. As long as the system of marks and degree Glasses 
continues in its present form,' students are bound to be 
concerned with it; just as staff, in current conditions,, 
will play the numbfers game with student enrolment and 
, drop-jjut r^ites. Both arfe basic currencies of higher 
education. 

Students also' need freciuent^ gui dance about their own 
progress, if they are npt to be 'working blind' . We 
iTiet with plenty of nodding agreement on the importance 
of feedback, but the cotnnitmeht is not always borne out 
in practice. Commervts 'on students' essays and experi- 
ments can be cursory in the extreme; staff seem to take 
far less care in commenting on s"tudents' work, than in 
p-resenting their- own. A few ticks -or crosses in the 
margin, and a coupl^ of sentences at the end of an essay, 
are not enough recompense for effort. Shoddy marking 
invites shoddy assignments. ■ " . 
In addition to providing students with more information 
about th^ir courses, and more specific comments on their 
written and practical exercises, several institutions 
have gone some way towards deliberately .equipping them 
with relevant study skills. 4' This. appears to be an area 
in which there is scope for considerable research and 
development; some of the problems seem to have as much , 
to do with changes in attitudes towards study as with, the 
• acquisition of identifiable skills. 

.4* Among others, Brunei University, Kingston Polytechaic . 
and Sussex University run optional study courses" which 
deal partly with reading skills - speed reading, 
reading strategies - but also tackle general . problems 
to do with the planning arid organisation of work. 
Manchester Polyte^ic has; recently opened a Study 
. Skill Centre to help students develop learning 
"techniques and to give special support to those with 
specific learning difficulties. 

, 10 ' '; 



Finally, students should be given better access to study 
materials. Rather than the preparation of special, study 
units on an Open University model - an expensive and 
time-consuming business if it is to be done well - we 
mean by this^ helpi-ng students to find their Way around ^ 
and make better use of^existing yotiks and re?ources^ 
Sometimes this is simpty a matter of ta^l^S^^^^ 
trouble and thought to draw up a selective reading list^ 
•careful Ty annotated and structured f?s against an ex- 
haustive and cumulative one, to which new^ titles are 
remorselesslx added). Or it may mean collecting useful 
materials -tl ecture notes , tapes , model s and vi sual ^ 
materials in a departmental resource centre - something 
that has already been effectively done 1n a number of 
Chemistry departments. 5 It need not take staff very . 
long to set this up; but for the ituBents it makes all 
the difference between facing an undifferentiated mass . 
-of materials, and "being given the few, essentiar pointers 
and pathways which wi'll help them to work on their own, 
(with perhaps the bonus of a new social base in a partic-- 
ular corner of the library or the. resource centre). 

e. The Use of Staff Time ' ' 

-Two members of staff may. the face of ^.^^jy 
the same amount of time (say 40 hours)- to^ devote to their 
work, and yet achieve very different results./ In pract- 
ice a great deal depends on how this time is divided up; 
how small or large the blocks are; how continuous or 
discontinuous the tasks; how varied they are; and how 
easv or difficult it is to attend tp the job at hand. In . 
"ok! there seems «o be something that miaht be described 
as 'quality of time,'. . !■ ' 

5. For example, those J^t Aston University, Queen 
Elizabeth College, London and the Polytechnic of 
the'' South Bank. Resource centres in D^par*tments 
of Medidine, Biochemistry and Law are; described 
ih Newsletter 6 . and one in'BusinesS Studies in 
NeWs Utter /. ■ .iV . , ■ . A 



The prevailing rhythms of academic life are not jsacros- 
anct. .They seem to be based on no more than ha'fcfit and 
precedent^, and perhaps could be altered to the Advantage 
of both staff and students. At the macro* levelj this 
my mean looking ag0«^-art the system, of terms apd v^- 
.ations, the origins of which probably lie in anqient 
tgri cultural or rteligious rhythms. Less radically,, 
departments and faculties should, explore the possibili- 
ties of 'blocking' day-to-day activities in larger units, 
so that staff have longer, uninterrupted periods for 
either teaching, rjesearch or^admini strati ve duties. 

Concentrated courses, in which stai^and students, devote 
their whple attention to a single task for anything from 
a day to; two' weeks, are an option that could be explored, 
more widely. We came across examples of these in a 
diverse, range of subjects? ^ FeW would want to organfse 
an entire degree programme in suph a way, but concentrat- 
ed teaching may be .appropriate at particular junctures in 
many courses. .It car\ have the effect of forcing the pace 
and bringing tf^ngs to a level of intensi ty^which is 
rarely experienced in the ordinary pattern Of Academic, 
wttrk. • ' \ 

A different point about the use of staff time has to do 
with the internal organisation qf universities and poly^ 
tachnics* It was impossib'le tp 'escape the impression 
that some institutions - -in -particular some new tlfrhi^i-'' 
ties and polytechnics - were getting tangled up In thHr 
own committee structures;, that there were too many cpmm- 
ittees, with too mny members, meeting too often. This 
Inevitably .consumes^ a' good deal of staff time and atten- 
tion: attention -which might otherwise be devoted to 
research or tejaiching. U might be useful to establish 
'coiWDittee s'abbatical$^' » whereby a member of" staff 
wound be regularly freed from all comfnittee^work for a 
term or a year. On a more ambitious scale, at least one 

6.. For instance in Social Science at the F*alytechnic of 
^.Central London, in 'flediaeyal Studies at Exeter ' 
• ; '^University, and in Biology at Imperial College. 

^ • > ~ 2-0. " 
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' institution - Hatfield Pol^ftechnic - now insists that 
alVconmittees have to be Reviewed annually by the . 
superior body to which- theV report, and that their 
continuing existence has tb be formally agreed. 

Stopping the proliferation of corrmittees Joes' not nec- , 
essiri.ly mejtfi a return to professorial authoritariamsm. 
4 Some jobs could perhaps bfe taken over by administrative 

• assistants, although manyl academics would be suspicious 
of such a move; others might, be (^egated for a stated 
period of time to ' conni tte^s of/arte' (perhaps _ relatively 
junior staff members whose careers might benefit from. 

■ administrative experienc^). The size of committees can 
. • often beitrimned, and thfeir roles more sharply defined. ' 
New members couild be more deliberately inducted and 
: instructed' in" procedures, perhaps by the secretary of 
the cotinittee, instead" of having to learn by simply 
' waiting and watching. ^ewlVrappointed chairmen could 
alio be given s(xne training in the efficient conduct of 
business. And.- as in one or two cases .we came across, 

• j • including the irlbst powerful conmittee in the University 

of Oxford - strict time limits could be set for the • 
• completi-on of the ;agend'a,:|o as to minimise rambling and 
, self-indulgent debate. ' ^ ^ 

The intelligent use of time is one of the least explored 
aspects of academic life,, both on the staff and student^ 
sides. Staff in one university have been known to _ 
complain of the 'death of a thousand cuts': and it might 
be salutary for many staff to ask themselves when they 
last had a serious academic conversation with someone 
lasting more than an hour. On the student side, the 
problems are of a rather different kind-, and may be more 
to do with the differences of rhythm between secondary 
school work and higher education. In both cases, howV 
ever, it is rfecessary to recognise \that the management 
of time is a cbmmbn problem, and one that something 
could be done about, .both by way of initial ifulividual 
' advice, and by/ Changes in' institi/tional rhythms and 
structures. ' '■■':.::yy-^ - ^ 
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We have <;oncen4;rated, in the fij^^^section of the r^ort, . 
on time art(3 leachihg-resoiirce^lJSW ways in which these 
colli d be used rrore'effectjvel^.T.'Departments, it was 
suggested, should ^ort' out theiV> priorities as regards 
content . and teaching methods., since they , can no longer 
attemt to' be alj- thing? to aTT people.. • Tjhe quality of 
teacMng can b6- improved by subjectirig.the often •r;itual; - 
use of exis'ting-niethoys. to regular. collective dis- 
cussion. .Sta'f/ should •coTiscieus'ly try from time tD:, time 
-to put themselves ;in the' learhers' frame of -mind. • ^ 
'Stgdents should take ovejr fnore respionsibility for.teachr 
• i ng thetfee'l ves ;'; and staff' (and stiidenfs ) shoul d. work out 
how -tQ manage their, time ^Tiore efficiently. 

This las> point conceals a. final., if rathV"vdiffHJse, _ 
suggestion^ -Tber^seems to be an.internalVlimit to the 
complexity of ar>y Hfisti'tutibn; -a point beyond which more . 
organisation becomes counter-productive. When the . 
institutional 'environment becomes too .cbmpleJ(.4:o" reaa^i^^^ , 
many staff and students-stop'pirticipating^ in^it, and 
either devise their oifi -short-cuts. - a, kind of adminis- 
trative black-market - or else simply withdraw and . ^ 
cultivate Jbheir own "gardens: ' Whenever a new assessment 
scheme, new course bp-tions, a new pattern of teaching, • 
or a new" conmitt^e structure' iS' proposed, we would^ 
suggest, that someone t)Uts the question: is this going to 
complicate or simplify ourr-liyes? ' ' 



, II PEOPLE 
buririg our visits to npi vers i ties ancL^olj^techniGS, we^ 
ft(ere struck by ano^er and less obvious kind of wa^tei^ 
/a waste of people. We shall consider three. aspects Qf 
this jirohlem: the intake of students, both young and -;. • ; 
adulU staff-student -r^ job satisfaction - 

•^or:ytaff.' . y . ; . ^z". . • ... r^,:'.-, 

tf^' liStudent Intake: , the escalatriy effect • ' 

^fofe^ ar^ some students - and a, f^vi stai^fr- who should ^ 
'^not'be in higher education at all : who h^ve drifted intp , 
Universities arid polytechnics simply becftus§ it was the 
line of least resistance at a particular lioint ini their , . 
lives. The 'escalator' effect of 'secondary education is 
strong* and students can find themselves *attending*fl^ct- 
ures -and wftrking through ^ degree course for no other 
reason than that 'they got the necessary 'A* levels, and 
that higher education seemed to be the natural next step. 

It is surely right -to question this assumption that 
higher education is the natural sequel^to secondary 
'educatidri. Many, institutions - such as-^. Edinburgh " _ 
University - now state in their prospectuses that they 
w^ll hold open places for prospective entrants for a 
year, thus allowing them to piake a break between school : 
and higher education. This sefems to us a good rnove. 
since however broad or progressive a sixth form is, it 
is still inescapably part of an educational- system which 
places most of its members in the position of dependents. 
•It cannot b'e healthy to be defined in such limited terms, 
;^eckr ;aft?r year, without a break. ■ ; f 

''•How^vfer^'t^^^ option of a year out between school and 

higher^ education is not in itself enough to resolve the 
. ■ problem of . the inajlvertent StiKlent, and is in any case 
less attractive in times of hi unemployment. (It is 
also an option more likely to. be. taken up by middle- 
class students who would havej,1;he vnecwsary cpnt^ f^r 
' ■ temporary- jobs or trips a|?rti,ad.il The|.root ?of problem 

"is the ad\/ising of schooT-T^ia^ers a^ sixth-fprnters... 
* This advising is normal ly-Wried out by teachers .^varw . 
teachers are likely to belieVe that education (or cqnttn- 
'ued education) is ipso j |cto a good thing. 

15 . ■ • ^ 
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It. seems that some kindoMfl^ep^dent advisory ■ 
S^Vvice.for young peopl^- a combination. of e<lucatiQnal 
' and ca'reers advice - is needed, in "order to^help them - 
make informed ciToices. However, this idea goes well 
beyo)^d our remit. Wfihin^the higher education system 
' 4tra1f ,->there are vari pus things that might be done - 
I quite apart from imp/oving admissions procedures and 
making closer links "with the scnools. . Ipcan be ^de 
"easier for students* t6 tiVransfer courses after they have 
begun. This is administratively trgublesbme^, but is 
surely prefe^able to haviing them plcfugh on r^norse- 
lessly with ^a iubjeH they' do not really want to pUrsae. 
If a university as' \arge and confplex as Cambridge .can 
manage to allow a fairly free traf fie , between different 
-subjects from'.Pa-l»:t1: to Part II of the Trvf^os , there • 
seems little" redsdn why other institutions- should so \. 
' strongly ^<ff«caurage it. Students should also be allowe 
to inter;it|i;t\pujrses for^ji year or two, if they wish.' ^ 

Nothi rig Will happen, however, without a change ?pf altit- 
ude on the parL of jtaff a^d administration. Whatever 
the selection process,, institutions make mistakes; 
students also make mistakes. There .are mismatches of 
students and* courses . ,-That' a student shou:ld waftt to 
withdraw, or to change courses, or drop out for a while,, 
is hot a catastrophe. The pnly catastrophe is to turn 
such a student awau^at the end of , a first year in which 

• . 'ihe, ha§-failed. witr%V^o''*i"9 with' him his future 
' plans: in pa mcte'lai^j transfer (where this is approp- 
•• Hate) to a. different \dlirse, or if necessary to. a 

• •-• different institution;\nd, we. would add, without giving 
. '.;him some written evidenle of his attendance during the 

. ' first year. The number % transfers or withdrawals; is 
riot, likely to be so lar^ge%iat one teacher in every 
faculty (acting as 'transflir officer' ) could not go- into-: 

.. eath , case, rhelpfully and personally. 

b./ • $tiid6t1t:.Intake: ■ mature students 
If there are'-isdirietvyour^ger students who should not ^bejjft^ 
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•higher education, there are many older ones who should 
be and.are no^. ' These are adult^ who, ^viMof^^d ?r - 

^ helped to raisp-'a family for some years, woUl-d like the 
ODDortlinity to study something systematically again. , 
The Open, University caters for many of these people^^as 
do further education coll ege.s all oyer the country. 
'However, it remains relatively dlfficnTt foi; an .a4ul t . 
.%tu^ent!to enrol in most con^-entional universities. and ^ ^ 
polytechnics. ^ " ' :\ ' • 

It is- to the polytechnics,. with their stated aim. of.; \ :^ 

meeting local need?, that- one^turns more natural .ly. in •. 

Sis context. Significantly, there has been a coOsider- 
-xable increase in unit-credit schemes in Polyjechn cS, 
. /.'Which- a\l low students to cbmbine part-time and full-time 
* study in various ways, and to transfer, bank, and . 

- finnaly 'caSh ^n' their credits for a degree. The City 
' "of London Polytechnic. and the Polytechnic of Central • 
; London, among many others,. have schemes of this kind, 

This ' aggregative V^model of higher, education is^^^ 
course despised by^traifr^^^ as lacking the essen- 

tial featu?es of the uafversity experience: the ^contin- 
u ty, the depth, the residence, the sense of intellect-/ 
ull coUnity, and so on. There is/something more than( 
sJobbe^T or nostalgia in this argument!- the tradi tionat- 
' model provides a 'total experience' in a way that , 
•Su a? br part-time educatidrf does not ,an^ seemingly 
Sot However, the. advantages of opening up:higher 
e ucatlon trthe'adult population -""^t far outweigh 
these shortcomings; for it is. there, arguably, rather 
Than at schooV level, that the greatest wastage of 
neoole and lives occurs - men and women stuck in jobs 
and situations which .do nat allow them to make anything ^ 
like full use of their potential . 

The broad arguments for continuing or recurreat : 
education are now fairly well kqown; howev^, the 
Tactical implications are not i ways lef out. • 
•Staff would, have to do more evening /teaching. 



institution? would have to^relaX entry. conditions and ^ 
ai-low- students to take parts of courses'. Degrees woulcT^ 

• have to 'be. based on the accumulation of credit, 'though 
this ddes riot! necessarily entail a complex "and bureau^ 
cratic system of ;.credits and -excliange rates bej;weei1 
institutions. The range of -specially-designed part- 
time and pdst-experienee courses woind/jieed" to-be 
greatly extended, and this cou.ld involve fundamental 
changes in cuV-ricular thinking, for example, about the 
relationship between theory and practice. University, "t 
extra-mural departments mightJ»in"d a, new role in cateV-O 
ing for 'associate' students, both by advising on their 

.study programmes ^nd by offering a suitable f^nge of . 
preparatory pre-degred courses. ' * 

Fi'Vialty, however, there is a major problem-of finance. ^ 
Mg^ture students might be helped by increased grants,' of 
by interest-free Ipans repayable by a subsequent sur- 4- 
charge on i ncome' tax . But " however they pay thei r 'f ees , ' 
these will bply cover pat*t of the real costs' df theif - - . 
education. And mature students, of ten have famMies t6.. 
support. In the present circuiiiStahces, mdre-money ;for 
recurrent education would, mean less; money for something ^ . 
else, and that is a policy 'decision whiqh any government- 
would f i nd i t di f f i,c.ijl t' to make ^ It i s al so the deci s- r 
^m^which., mor« thgEn'-any other, would giVe a new directs 
^^^^0 higher edlacati on, and fl^^ hope to many members* of 

'^^kliP-ltudent Relations ' 
■^V^v;:^' — —7- . ' \ ■ . V - 

Thfe' waste' of people has a \so something to do* withes taff*--. 
student relati onshi ps. A def i ni te pattern emerged from 
several of our studtes:' §tud^nts would embark on a 
course with a . good. deal of enthusiasm (and some miscon- ' 
ceptiorts). They would not ftnd?iany way of hitching this 
energy to the course as 'given' ;\so that gradually a 
sense first of frastration, then jflisnlusior^', and finally 
resignation would set in..': 'Secon4-yeaf blues' seemed to 
be a fairly cOhmon.phenomefton; by the third'year, the 
pressure of finals and thou^ts of the future tended to ■ 



dominate students'^' ml nds^:,/'\.'-;. ■'^^■'■•5' '^^ ■ 'i'-'-^"'- ' 

Sowtimes this di stilus *dn:;W4iwBd ^i^^ '^!"I^-2^ 
Unfortunate first 1mpr#ssibns: an awkward or distant 
Sfiiber of staff; S negative tutorial orsejiinar; a 
•hSlS-a?ranWfeU^^^ ^ek. Students stiould. no 
5;ibl K JmSlr^ about such early failures. 

Suvthe initWritu^sV, give^out f ^^^J'JJ ' 
and ati- instittitv)n - .*re ven^ '^"^or^f ^'^-J.jtfl^L tnd 
new student's attitudfes. T^fey tend to set^he tone, and 
ifis only the unusually salf-conf<dent or|ssertive 

student who Will break the pattern ^JSI'J 
^. . 4.w.4wi-f.i *Ki> tparhpr ran often 



shed What may seem trivial tft;J;hc teacher can often 
5ery important to the student. Staff shou d make th,e 
effortT learn students' names, for example; it is not 
pleSsant to be Seated as a cypher. There^are oth6r • 
Say*.' too. in which early^ impressions can be^made mOre 
nnsitive The? physical' environment is important; staff 
Kavl tXei-r room?, of course.- but to. the students their 
dlwrtment may be little more than an T^hospitable/.^^^^^^^^^^^ 
' S?rirr. Even small changes - like the installgtiftn.y : 
'. . S a coffee machitie and the provision of a few cWl^S .-r : 
earn sometimes make a significant diffprence. v 

There is t^^*iaps always a certain tension between a 
' . I^r^n whS^le.it is to teach, and another whose role 
■ TtX to 1 earSi^^' OnevWay fn whi ch the rel ati onshi p be- 
tween the twoicafi b6' 'I'liiproved is. paradoxical y., by 
Sinrte^^4H;iy fl^^^^^ -^oles. This seems to 

haoSel on field trifei students report almost 

SftSrut exSpt'on tLr s^^^^^^^^^ do wonders for ^ 

staff -student relations. Ev^ne can work together on 
' a ?olnoj task; staff and students^ can see that they are 
lacn?di nary human beings. We came across successful 
excursions of this kind (all with a va id academic 
'--^6%^. but with a valuable social spin-off) in a 
--^mty of departments: archaeology, engineering. 

and geography, architecture and 



>r 7' See for instance Newsletter 4 p.31 / an^:^N^«^^ 
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planning* I * 

Howver, for most departments there is to 
.the field trip^ except perhaps a.iekldential wee 
SitAff and. students have' to learn to talk to uich other 
froin^ V^^^^^ rples, This^is^Dt always 

easyi 'it takes ti-irte^^^ for spme und^s^nding on 

both sides; and it :is hardly surprising that on many, 
coiifsesi people never get round^to^wiaking the effort. A 
student can leive a university or a polytechnic knowing 
very 1 1 ttle .aboiit the ^.ntel l.ectual - 1 ye^ of his teachers; 
and they may know next to nothing gif -his. ideas. Nor is 
this a problem wl}4th can^ be' remedied sfgiplyv by -assigning 
personal;^, tutors or aidvisers. ''Tutorial and Advisory i ;;^^ - 
systems are only as. good people in them: the 
fundamental element is a willinsness to talk and to ^ 
listen. 

In fact, advising emerged from our study, as one-of the 
least successful aspects of higher education. It^seems 
to^be parBcularT/ ineffective, for fi.rst-year students, 
•■;an<J;many of them Vely mainly on their friends for help, 
using the, tutor, simply as a meSm of getting their name 
doym-/for>* course. Time and a^gaih, the picture present- 
ed by^staff and that presented by students would bear ■ 
Tittle resemblance. Staff would talk of. 'ever-open- . / 
dorprs'; students would glaim that they w^re known only 
by -photograph, and that termly, contact consisted in 
"Everything O.K.?... Good". . ' • 



7, See for instance Newsletter 4 p. 31. and Newsletter 6 
pp. 20 and 21 . The g^ffects; of field visits in ^ 
promoting 'clpser working relations between students 
and staff are more fully examined in Learning from ' 
Learners (See ^appended 1 ist of publ i cations) . 

' ■ ■ ^.-^ 

■J ■ 20 



Yelt some syst^ of advising is widely thought of as 
•nectJwJy! -More use could perhaps be made of student 
Idvisers with third-years advising. second-years, and 
So ir in most departments, such I graj^virfe already 
Silte anS Suld hi strengthened by being recognised ^ 
•ncooraded and put on a morfe systematic basis. It mignt 
alsrS preferable to allow students || gravitate more 
easily towards members of staff who aH 'natural tutors 
" adWserS - there are ali-ays one or two. in a> Jepart- 

• ment - rather th% being impersonally assigned to so^ie- 
S on^ r^^^^ s"^^': tutors might need 
to haSe Wr' wS?& 

Ufe at^ under no^ illusion that staff-student relations.:^. 
SJe i^ wS business:- like other human interact ons ; they 
S5flulf^^n(*oate,an4^individualv There is no syllabus 
' tPfalTbick on.'-There^afe certainly son»;Students who 
■ J^fJr a JSre fonnal. distant relationshMMt pr^ser^^^^^^ 
- mViertain privacy and freedom, especial ^^or those who 
"ar?SiS knS* quite. Clearly, i^hat they want to do^ In 
oeoerai; our studies clearlf suggest .that an effort to.^ 
SrS'th ngs out and establish a fuller relationship i? 
JSHrSd in bot*.^ academic «"d:h^"]fS^"^vin^^^^ 
somewhat misleading to separate the two. ^ M^*^^. ; • : 
rapport between staff and students can result in a great 
release of intellectual energy and ^ "Merest, which^is 
' Simulating for bqth jsides;, and the course, instead of 
Ifm a tter of every day ■ routi ne . can- become, a ^na tter 
of some excitement. > 

• "''d';.'"' staff Careers ,j ■• ;!^^;, 

ulth all the current talk of student p'robTems, "pne .is 
w?to forget aSt staff . The pennartent members of 
SJideme alio have their expectations, their successes 
aSd tS^ir failures. For thgrn^-the tim^ 
longer than it is for stydgntspTt*^^ 

^'actijhs ahd emotions aK^^ less. con^rantra ted. but. 

' they exist no'netheless 
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The rapid expansion of higher education in the 1960 's, 
and its subsequent reversal, mean that many staff now 
face a prospect of slow 'or no prornoWx)n and of remain? 
ing within a single institution 'for the r^st Of .their 
working lives. For the lucky few»_there may be^'a ' 
sabbatical abroad, or a chair somewheife. • There are : 
thosei of course, who are unusually self-sufficient, 
and ' i nner-di rected '•^&hd who can,, de^yote thems'el yes ,i n^ a 
more or less selfless way to their tfeSching ah 
research^ But there are many who, as in .other walks- of 
life, need an occasional stimulus from the outside to " 
prevent them becoming grouhd down by routine. 

We soon became aware, in our own research, of the re^ 
markabTe extent to which innovations in undergraduate! 

- teaching w^re brought about by pedple who/had just 
changed\,;fob, or retur/ied from pve^seas, qr^^^^^ 
fields jfi midricareeru'v: , Any arVjange^ 
stimulate these' kindi'of changeV'would be beneficial , 
especially atsa time When.natur'al mobility is at an all- 
tW low,? Staff might* for example, be helped to arrange 

r;mutU(ail exchanges, a Fefct^rer in txeteir perhaps ^iTjrig to 
BirminghalTi for a year or a term, and vice versa . 
E;j(phanges .with f orei gn untversi ti es/should be encouraged 
and made easier. Institutions should also be prepanad 
occasionallly to enable a lecturer to retrain in a re- 
lated field of study, so as -to make 4;he move from, say 
Chemistry to Biological Sciences, or Gennan to European 
Studies, . ^ ' 

■ - ■ ... 'v- ■■ 

A number. of polytechnics and a few universities are now 
thinking in a rather more systeinatic: way about how best 
to help ^taff plah their careers and make # reasonable 
assessment of their expectations and prospects. By 
doing soi they may help to ailieli orate some of the more 
obvious mid-career frustrations. Much depends on the 
senior staff, and it is still rare in -this country for 

U head of department to talk regularly to his members 

/ of staff vRxh a view to matching theij interests and 
expectatibniS with the overall! plans of the defiai?tment.^ 
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Hot all lecturers want to emphasise research, teaching 
and administration in thit order; some may wish to ' 
concentrate \)n the seCbnd or third, or on academic 
Wvising. It would seem rteaspnable to allow them to 
do :0V and to exercise iheir natural talents wi-thin 
thfeVtimi ts of i nsti tutifcnalvp^acti cabi 1 i ty . ,\ . 

Our*i^>rgument in this section of the report has been 
.that institutions should think more carefully about 
• their human resources. Financial and material waste 
' is often' obvious; not iso the wa§te of human talentand 
enthusiaspv. It is nbt enough for universities and, 
polytechnics simply, to 'tick over': people, both 
i iinside and 'outside feducaition, exjpect more 'Of them; and 
;-%'iiii^ticular, they expect them to use people to the 
'fiiJIi. A^^^^^^ of some students Jinaiy be due 

tdia'tack of intensity rather t%:-ariything else. 
Higher education shouTd; be an area Of high energy. 
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The decade of expansion v/as also to some extent a 
■decade of innovation. Hwever^;; .it would be a mistake 
to aisumfr that because expansion has now ceased, all ' 
' innovation has ceased also. A different kind of 
.innovation - small-scale, pragmatic, local - begins to 
'gain ascendancy, contrasting sharply with the grand 
designs and creation" of entire riew- institutions that 
characterised more ^x'pansi ve'days. 

■■, . . v ,- , 

Nevertheless there is a danger that universities and 
•polytechnics will simply re-trench in response to the 
current cut-backs in expenditure. In this final section, 
we sugge^i.thnee ways i>i which the higher education 
system can maihtSin its capacity for change and, self- 
renewal. The first has to do with the review of courses; 
the second with the exchange of infarmation; and the 
third with the provision of grants for development. 

a. Periodic Revirew . ^ , • 

'Keeping arrangements under continual review', is often a . 
bureaucratic euphemsm for doing nothing. The idea of 
periodic review has more bite, because it is. more 
di fficult to avoVd: there can be no doubt whether a 
review has taken "pi ace or not. Thi's principle has bken 
endorsed by the C.N.A.A.^ which requires a five-yearly. 
re-submtss>on of all degree courses; and by the Open^ 
University, which is cormitted to re-making most^of its 
courses, after approximately the'same length of time. > 

It is a practice whieh c6uld be adopted v^yth advanta^'is 
i-n all university and polytechnic departments. It 
provides a' necessary ocCiWiQn for asking fufidamental; 
questic^ns about courses and the ways' they ara^taugh-t , 
anc| examined; anti where course objectives ha«. 
p.reviouiilx befen formulated, -it creates /an opportunHy- ta 
'see whether they remain releVan^t, or should be modified. 
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It is difficult to rai^|e"Xwch issues af ordinary staff 
meetings/since they mao^'jije%^^^ , 
colleagues are apt to brush'^tfrepf i^^cN^r- the carpet with 
oan' air of pragmatic i1'fUation\'*T$ periodic review - 
'rather^lTke* a general election - al;3.^Ws-,*|i^Fgfe matters to 
be broached even if they are not aWaj^. ajitisfactorily 
tackled. Departments might find it u^j'irl to bring iij, , 
.one on .two outsiders on such an exercise: perhaps 
col leagues f root different (but not' too distant) depart-.' 
ments in the s$rne institution. If the job is to be . 
done properly, there: is an obvious need to' collect 
evidence about the success or failure of the course tn 
the years preceding the review; such evidence should 
certainly. include students' evaluation's of itj^ 

-The idea of periodic r€(view can also be applied at a 
less formal level. It would seem sensible for depart-;';, 
mental staff to come •together once a year to talk about 
each degree programne. Usually, when they do meet, it 
is ta carve, up the^teacliing, or to set or mark examina- 
tions. There is often little discussion of the actual 
^contents; of , the cpurseij^ iHowever, nothing remains quite 
.static: new members of staff arriveiifrld others leave; 
gaps or overlaps appeiir; adjustments in asse^s^nt have 
Jto be ma3e. These kin^s of.ifehanges can be ysefu'lly 
dealt with at an annual me'eting. A few departments 
have already adopted this practice, with varying degrees 
of elaboration t some arranging a two-day residential 
siBSSion for all the staff concerned; others contenting 
themselves with a single day's meeting on campus. 

Periodic feedback sessions with students; are also ^ 
necessary, as a slightly more structured versi on of iJlfe 

^•k^.nd of discussion about cofurses v'Whi qh we .mentipn^d ' 
under the section on '.Thevfluality. of Teaching' , These 
should be held in the middx^f a course - by which 

; time -students have had, enough experience on which tb^ 
base their comments, and yet stir! 1 have a direct 

* Interest in making, thefm. Am?exerci sd-,pf t\)\s sort v 
can usually be carried out quickly and -without fuss; 



but uhTfes^ 'av^fTjrmiJ'j^l^:?^ is ^JesiHgnated , 

students will tef'' loath' 'ta- say anything, feeling that . • 
any comnents will be taken personally. Mid-course 
feedback is already standard practice in several depart- 
ments. . 

fdgether, these three types of tfeview shpuld epsure that 
;a course doeS not atrophy,, or converselj^, fall. apart . 
•from ehdless tinkering - a danger with many new 
curricular offerings. Alf such exerTTSfes take time; 
•but, equally, all. of them are instructive, both for 
"staff and students. 

b; V NetWot^ks of Ideas' ,. : 

Even in a time of expansion, .good ideas get wasted.. 
^ Soirtetimei the/ simply ^remain ideas, and.are nev^r tried 

out in practice, becausethe opposition or institutional 
'' inertia is too great. There is a'need for some kind of 

•experifnehtal protection, .for -innovation. -. ,^ 

In thi s cohri-^citTon ,' .tt i s worth "'Tooki ng across the , 
Atlantic at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, • 
where a-. tomnittee on;.e<iucational policy is empp\i/ered tqc,. 
licence any curricular or teacHing innovation for a 
'-aeriod of- up'to three years; at Vhich,, point it is rev-., 
iewed, and either fully implemented or scrapped. The 
• '•licensihg^include-s the temporary waiving of regulations 
which would block the hew scheme. This kind of central • 
initiative creates a means of by-passing departmental -or 

■' faculty £e>f-interest,' if the i?istitu,tion as. a wljo.le can. 

/• be p^y^uaded of thl^value of the innovBtion." We think 
it is an example that should be copied here. 

■ * ■ ■ . . ■ ■ ,■ 

In other ca.^es, ideas are wasted because no one hears ... 
abbut them. ' British higher" eduQpiti on is; a fie-ld of ^ 
■ Inramnitiatives. par- exgellenc6 ; the, corollary is 

""'that lecturers ofterTTnow ,extraorditiarily little of • 
what -is going on down the corridor, let alone in 

'. another institution. The flcsw of information about . 

* • . y 

. \ ■ > 34'' 
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teaching is as rudimeVit&ry as^^^^^^^^t^ is 
highly-developed; and the dif fere rice between' theUwo is 
an inditation of prioHties/ 

Our own Newsletters were conceived as a megtns of speed- 
ing up this exchange of information about teaching, 
ftther sources also eMst: new degree courses can usjjally 
bl^ tapifed^ either ,throUgh the C-N.A,A,, C,R-A.C-, or 
U.C.C.A.; professional associations, parti pularly in 
'medicine and the sciences, help teachers to klgep up with 
developments in other institutions. Groups of Jike- 
> minded academics form networks or 'invisible colleges' 
: interested in simulation and educational games, the , 
sociology of knowledge, cultural studies, Computer- 
assisted instruction, interdisciplinary work, area 
studies, and many, otfer^topjcs. Evfentually^ some of 
these'net^rks become fully-fledged associations and 
societies; others die a premature death for want of 
basic secretarial, anci .financial support; . ^ 

Thene^is, in fact, a' considerable Waste' of ^us^^ 
iati on and experience in undergraduate educationr The 
only soliition to this seiems to be formal and financial 
Support from > say, the U.G.C. and the! Committee of \ 
Polytechnic Directors (or the C.N.A.A. w.ith agrant-in-\ 
aid from the Department of Education and Science) for 
both the co.llection and distritJtition of jhformation 
about -teaching (in the broadest, sense) and for the main 
. tenence of the informal networks of academics tbat come 
into and go out bf/existente as n^ed and-,.intfrest 
dijttate. V ; ; 

Our own work may: provide some Tessons in how and how not 
to go about thiS; The. information should be exchanged 
' rather than disseminai^edrf^^i^-ighee;^ constitutes 'r;^ 

f 4n enonnously diverse gene-pool of ideas, and it is not 
necessarily appropriate to think^in terms, of innovation 
that is centrally rather tham locally inspired/ The ^ 
' informaiion should be de^t^ailed enough to- be worth' ' ' 
reading, and brief enough to be read by busy teachers. 



Experience with our own publications suggests that the. 
more -concrete and down-to-earth:.the ;&ubject matter is," 
the better. Educational jargon'/ShouTd, at almost any . 
post, be avoided. Finally, the exchange of information 
:*i6r!lcs best, it seems, if it is personal . A lecturer in 
one polytechnic is more likely to •xpohtact a .1ecture.r in 
aripther polytechnic about a new curricular development 
(if he believes it might be relevant to nim) than to 
"nead'a lengthy descHption of the scheme. In bthe^ 
words, contacts between people are at least as import- v 
arif as documentation K and th^is country is small enough - 
to make the former both feasible and natural. It helps 
a great deal if peopid can travel around and find out 
' how. things are dpne e/sewhere, and som^ funds, should be ^ 
made available for t^at purpose, perhaps from depart- 
mental budgets . / . 

There is no neecl/ and it would be expensive Snd tiring- 
'to 'repeat every/year our own peripatetic information- 
gathering exercise, :in 'which ,we spent 1 pr 5 days in ^ 
each institution meeting staff who had introduced new 
• courses, developed newH^aching approaches or other- 
wise tried to enhance the quality of underjjraduate . 
-education.- However, ^ if a panjv,centFal,,t&ani of; suit- 
ably-qualified -staff on part-time secondment were; 
conmissianed to' visit twenty universities, university 
colleges or polytechnics, each yeaV, on ^ rolling basis 
•every ins tituti6n would be covered at least once every 
quinquennium. In this way, a directory of new develpp- 
ments, compiled along the lines of our Nuffield f - , 

Newsletters, could be satisfactorily maintained and kept 
up to date. • ' - . .. ' 

A .useful- spin-off of such a directory of piecemeal 
information is that ^it would highlight topics for more 
systematic investigation, and act as an early-warning 
system for issues still just below.the educational 
horizon, pur own studies of- unit and modular courses, 
interdisciplinarity, student induction, and so on, 
emerged jn this way. Even at the end, of our project, 
we were 'still coming across new themes which merited 



attention: the teaching of study skills; the experience 

of mature students; new curricula .i.fr the humanities; . 

the growing-problems of eritry standards; and selection , 
procedures. ' ,, 



c. Keeping the Scope for Peveldpment • 

■ * • • ■ ■ 

New ideas about course^, teaching, assessment, advising, 
and academic organisation are likely tp go to waste* 
finally,'^if they are not given financial support. I.n 
•h^rd: times, ihstftutions tend to concentrate on keeplng- 
qoing rather than breaking n^ igrK)i*nd. Research and 
development funds are amorrd the- fir'st items to be cut 
in all budget?, whether it be in industry, defence, or 
the social services. This is an understandable but 
short-sighted reaction, since the price of such ^arsirtir; 
'Ony becomes apparent in due course. A manufacturing v 
industry is unable tp take advantage of a subsequent 
upturn in the. market because it has no new products to - 
sell; the defence forces have to buy new equipment from 
abroad ; hos pi-tal s (grow 1 es^s, not mor£ , ef f i ci ent . 

Iii^ higher education, 'i t ">«%eTi' hardej* ' to argue the .case 
Tor prptecting research and development budgets, as 
agai nst;cf5,T''unirii^^ 'or el imi nat;i ng them- *»gether^_.a-, ' 
There are tWo main reasons whicli can b.e advanced. The 
first is .intrinsic, and rests on th^ notion of absolute 
value. It i's tha-t what is being recommended is not an 
increase in, but simply a Tevel -pegging of .'ithe present 
very modest level of overall support. It is no more 
equitable to wipe out expenditure bn the maintenance 
and self-improvement of the day-to-day processes of 
higher education than it is to cancel outright the 
existing programmes of research into particle physits. 
In both instances, the payoff is diffuse and hard td 
establish on a simple cost-benefit ba§i>; and in butn, 
a modest short-term gain rjjpy well transform ifself into 
a disastrous long-term loss. ^ 



The secondt reason is^extnnsie, and appeals to relative 
priorities'. The average 'dost, per annum (in 1975/6)for 
a univ^rsity*studejit::'Wk5; Sl75p^ for a polytechnic 
student it was £16?avirThes6 unit -c^sts are roughly i'lve 
times those of se'ciohdary ediication; and eight times , 
those^ of primarV edycg'Moh; y great bulk .of educate 

ional resejarch and development is directed .at i;h6 latter 
two. to spend so. much money on 

higher Education, and nisxt to nothing on analysing how 
it is spent, or how that education mightbe improved. 

The primary need,- in the light of our experience over 
th^ past four years, is not so much for supporting large- 
and potentially expensive inter-institutional research 
-projects, as foY the ' encouragement ^f a variety of small- 
scale experimental developments in courses,- teaching; 
and assessment. A central sphehie-, say, of 100 small ^ 
grants a year .(with an upper Mmit of £3000 each)" would 
do a great deal to^ keep innovation moving: its tost-, 
would amount 'to less than 0.5% of current expenditure 
on higher educatjon^. Each such grant might be matched 
on a pound-for-poun| basis by the institution concerned. 
The Nuffield Foundation's current Small Grants. Scheme 
for-UndeVgrad'uate.Jeachtng, Which has had a wi'de uptake, 
provi\i6s some ppi nters . . • The devel opmsn|;s shoul d be . opes^ 
TikeiyHo Wave- some general applicability;- they shbuTd ' 
have department^V backing; theyishpuld.b,e, relatively ^, 
short-term; and the results should- be written up and 
published -in a farm which is easily accessible to other 
lecturers* It would be difficult to evaluate applicat- 
ions for such/grants adequately without the typ6 of 
background information described in the previous Section 
which wouW be available in the directory. Hence these 
•two recomnendations go together; not least because the 
interest in and need for such information would also be 
greatly increased by the. availability of outside grants. 

Thtre is an old and in many ways valuable tradition in 
British higher ed,uca.t;ion,-:^nd perh|ips outside -it; as 
well - which stresses the amateur, the makeshift, the 
low-key. The^fact that something has been done pn a. 
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.... , ; - .■ . , V, . . 

i^libeitrlng and without , fuss is a source of great pride , 
i%.'^fte average academic; and there is often an instinct- ' 
jive, dl5l ike of farna"^, . professional ventures, whose . . 
'fc«l»lisin'and prbfes^ionalism is symbolised by the award 
jfifeey or.t^^^^ of special prpgrammes. Howri '.', .' 

-iV^f; whll^^^ with this tradittop, and vwul4^^^^ 

'^Ife itirryctd see i^t . disappear enti rely , ■ we bel ieve;at:51:$^,r^ 
right wat the icibncern for teach i n5 j5h6uld>rtow to some ^'.Mr 
extent be fortnal i sed . Thi s means acknowTedg^i ng that 
training is necessary, arid possible; that teaching needs 
to be seen as I pth)fessional activity, on a par with 
research; and that it should be si mflarlyrettdrded in 
cireer terms. It meansi^b. thali^the study <r teachjrjj, •• 
should become respectabOtfj^and Wt universiti^ and-*"* 
polytechnics need-.to'pJjt «j^ii|y-aside for improving the ^ 
qual ity of undergraduate e^^ation. If an i nstitutiort 
eamarks funds for \ specific activity, it is a public 
sign that it considers it worthwhile and important. If 
i>it does 'noti the fact is duly noted. 

In th'is report, we have intentionally concentrated not 

' on resources as- defined in stnict financial terms, but 
rather on resources of a more diffuse kind, whose exist- 
ence is, sel dom openly -acknowledged . At a tiirie^ re- 
treiichifient. there is-'a/ darTger that people wilT tirink that 
'■ the status, quo cannOt be radically^ altered, an#that . 

K'protectivenfess and cautjon are the" order of tRe day. In 
contrast; we-believe that the challenge posed by adverse 

" economic condition^ shpuld be taken up: tJiat.tft6re should 
" b6 ertharieed institutional self-scrutiny and thoughtful, 
change. There is a gr6ater -need tharf before to question • 
old shibboleths, to reappraise organisational habits 

• and taken-for-granted procedures, to jettison elaborate , 
•and expensi ve schemes that, have not proved theit- wortlj. 
We would argue that thi? is atiove all a time for. r)ew ,. 
ideas antf nejft initfativesif tKat there is a more^ur^fint - 
need now for- deliberate innovation than in the heyday or 
expanse on , "wh6n, i t occurred often wi thout threateni ng _ 
'existing structures, ideas, arid methods. We hope this 
report has it least convinced our readers of the case for 
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J? toM^^^ yse of the mdst important and valuable 

^ ^. facilities of higher, education: namely its teachers and 
■V MfSrStudents. V 
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MAIN RECOMMENDATIONS 



RESOURCES-.. 



Students -Eirid should be given greater responsi- / 
bilitv for their own learning. This entails 
g I S t&^inor* information about all,ppeits o 
.their courses, better access to learning materials 
Sf all kiSds! and more detailed ro^nnents on their • 
iork Optional courses 6n study, sjcills can help 
them* to become B»re effectiv|.,l«an^ 

Staff time can often be ^^^W^^V^^i^^ 
Delegation of some activities^ W: redr6^s 
emohlsis on universal parti cipatiw.irt /all decis- 
iS" The 'quality of time' could be .improved by 
l°rrangin blSs o'f ti^ for certaiVactivities. 
Including'teaching. so as to minimise the ^ 
■ frustrating fragmentation of work. Committee « 
.sXbati call might also be granted on a regular . 
basis. > 

PEOPLE 

Universities and polytechnics should take steps to 
make it easier for students to defer entry, to 
??anifer between courses and institutions, to inter 
\^Jt a vear or to drop out; and faculties should,, 
^ ajpo^nt a tra^^fer officer to assist students to 
make these changes. ^ . 

Advisory schemes for students need to be impToyedj 
. experi^nts with encouraging advising by^olde.r - 
V nSents^hould .be tH ^5?1^t^V • 

:VarTow)&d to 'gravHater^^^^ 'natural tutors.^. ^ 



Universities and polytechnics should admit more 
mature^ students and encourage part-time modular 
courses. Adult students mi 4^1: well be supported ' 
by 'increased grants- or interesl-f ree loans', re- 
payable by a surcharge on iricome tax. j . ' 

More opportunities should be givfen to staff for 
their professional development as'^^teaicher^s, for 
example- by arranging for academic. exc|i.anges be- 
tweea institutions, and by helping ^intieres ted - ;^ 
indt^iduals to re-ti^ain in. related. elds. Head^ 
of department 'should play a more active role in 
helping junior staff to plan their 'ca^ijeers. 

> I PEAS , V * 

AT] degree pVpgramme^. sbQ^ld.^^^^^^^ 
every five years r*th!Sr^;.shoufd^^'fe dis- / 

cussion of individual courses each yejar; and mid- 
course feedback' should bfe a regular: feature of l]V 
teaching. ' ^ 

Innovations in curricula and teaching shou*Vd^W 
institutionally approved and given experimental*, ' 
protection for an agreed period. 

'.Interest groups concerned with .specif iciteachlh^j . 
tqpics should be supported, and inform^tjion ajDOUt- 
new developments in undergraduate education thpu.ld 
be systematically collected and exchanged by'^a , 
centrally-sponsored agency. ' 

^ ■ ' 

Ihe same agency should establish A. small" gi^nts^ 
scheme on a matching pound-for-poand bas^iS' to - 
support experimental teaching developments » 



GROUP FOR teSEARCH^^ INNO VATION IN -ljlGHER EDUCATION 
Hrr v ::4IST OF PUBLICATIONS 



NEWSLETTERS 

— \ — ■ 

: Newsletters 1 (February 1973) and 2 (June 1973). 

- Reports on development in over forty universities and 

V. COllCMS^ 

Newsletter- 3 (Octdber 1973). Discussion papers on: 
various themes includina: the,context of innovation, 
assessment, project work, interdisciplinarity, 
jacademi 9 structure and course development. 

iLslette'^r 4 (ApplJ 1974). l^u\ther analysis of 
' 'several theifSs relating t6 teaching and learning, 
'including broader education, independence in, learning 
and funding educational development; reports on 
current activities in four eel tic universities. 

Newsletter 5 (October 1974). Papers on, small group 
"'^ teaching, project assessment, and laboratory innov- 
ation; notes on new approaches to teaching in a 
number of institutions. . 

/ Newsletter & (Octdber 1975) . Discussion of support^ 
for teaching and. of Interdisciplinarity; reports ort^, 
■ developments in a variety of universities and poly- 
technics. " ' _ 

Newsletter 7 (October 1976). Notes on current 
teaching. developments, mainly In polytechnics. 

PRICE 50p each. Complete set of Newsletters reduced 
price £3.00. 
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REPORTS AND CASE-STUDIES . 

Tbe Drift of Change The Group's- interim report on 
patterns of development in curriculum, teaching and. 
,7- assessment i n hi gh^r • educa ti on . • . . (Pri ce 50p ) 

Supporting Teaching for a Change An, appraisal of 
ways in which universities and polytechnics have ^ 
fos-tered teaching developments. (Price 75p) 

Towards I ndependence in Learning A file of materials 
^ , cimcerned wHh the notion of greater student autonomy 
in learning. - , , .(P^ce i?.O0) 

, A Question of Degree . A selection of working papers 
orovidinq a'novel perspective on student assessment. 
■^-^ " • - >:'(frice^£r.50) 

St udies in Laboratory Innovation A.^set of xase. 
studies, with comment on alternative ways of 
organising practical work in the sciences. 

^ (Price £1 .50) 

^ J,. ' — ; , -V: ■ , ■ 

Course Teams Four aase-studies -of collaboration in 
the development anditeachirfg of undergraduate 
courses. (P'^i" 50p) 

Nea otlattnq the Curriculum Ah analytic account of 
' staff and- student co-operation in developing a 
workshop-based course in sociology. (Price 50p) 

InterdlscipTiharity An analysis of the theory and 
practice of curriculum design across subject ^ 
boundaries, .(Pria.75p) 

Ca se-Studies in InterdiscipTlnarity : - 
Environmental Sciences and tngineering Price £1.00 
Science, Technology and Society, £1.00 
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Integrated Social Sciences , £1.50 
Nationals an.d International Studies .£1.00. 
Humanities and Cognitive Studies £1.00 
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